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both drawing and coloring—remarkably well done. Two of tlie affections, 
eczema (erythcmntosnm), and lupus erythematosus, nre especially difficult 
of representation, on account of the want of prominence of their lesions, 
while the characteristic forms of efllorescence of tho other two—psoriasis and 
syphilodcrma pustulosum—nro among the most conspicuous of the manifold 
appearances presented by the skin iu disease. The history of tho onse, and 
the description of tho lesions represented in the plates are written in an admi¬ 
rably clear style, and the brief account of the nature of the respective affec¬ 
tions and their treatment, will make tho Atlas in itself a simple and valuable 
treatise on skin diseases. For n fuller account of his views of these affections, 
Dr. Duhring refers the reader to his general work on dermatology, to be imme¬ 
diately published. 

The Atlas is a credit to tho author as a dermatologist, to the artists who 
liavo worked so faithfully upon it, and to the publishers for tho excellence of 


its general appearance, and deserves the most liberal support from tho profes¬ 
sion. J. o- " r . 


Am. XXIX.— Medical ami Surgical Memoirs; containing Investigation* on 
the Geographical Distribution, Causes, Nature, Relations, and Treatment of 
Various Diseases, 1855-187G. By Joseph Jones, M.D., Professor of Chem¬ 
istry and Clinical Medicine* Medical Department University of Louisiana, 
etc. etc. 8vo. pp. xviii., 820. New Orleans: Printed for the author by 
Clark & Ilofeliuo, 187G. 

The object of these memoirs, the author tolls us in his preface, is to place in 
an accessible form tho results of his investigations and researches which were 
begun during his student life at tho University of Pennsylvania, and which 
have been carried on, in spite of many obstacles, ever since. The work, when 
completed, will consist of three volumes. Tho contents of the first volume 
arc: Introduction to the Study of tho Nervous System; Investigations on 
Traumatic Tetanus, Kpilepsy, Paralysis, and Ccrcbro-spiual Meningitis; Clini¬ 
cal Observations on Diseases of the Lymphatic and Circulatory Systems, and 
of the Liver ami Kidneys; Investigations and Researches on Pneumonia; Ob¬ 
servations on Diseases of the Osseous System. Illustrated by 8U0 cases of dis¬ 
ease, 400 physiological experiments, 95 analyses of tho blood and urine, and GO 
tables, illustrating the symptoms and mortality of diseases under different modes 
of treatment and in different climates. In -he second volume will be grouped 
the monographs relatiug chiefly to Bndemic, Fpidcinic, and Contagious Dis¬ 
eases, embracing Malariul Fever, Yellow Fever, Typhoid Fever, Smallpox, Cow- 
pox, Syphilis, Measles, Cholera, Cholera Infantum, nnd Dysentery. The third 
volume will embrace, moro especially, the consideration of the diseases nnd acci¬ 
dents of armies, and such observations on the medical nnd surgical history of 
the Confederate Army, ns the author was able to mnko himself or to obtain 
from tho Confederate medical officers. Dr. Jones’s reputation ns a hard worker 
nnd conscientious observer is a sufficient guarantee that the work will be a 
valuable one—a guarantee, moreover, which the first volume, so far ns we have 
had time to examine it, fully bears out. It is certainly the most ambitious of 
the medical works printed or published in the South. 

Chance, to a certain extent, led us to read the articles on Cerebro-spinal 
.Meningitis nud on Pneumonia. The author begins tho article on the former of 
.these diseases by a review of its literature. This 1ms led him to tho conclusion 
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tliftt cerebro-spinnl meningitis has prevailed ftt various times and in all countries, 
and it appears, lie says, in its outbreak to have been governed by uo fixed laws 
as to duration, origin, locality, and climnte, tlieso having occurred simultane¬ 
ously in tho most widely separated countries presenting tho most diversified 
conditions of soil and climate, and it has attacked alike tho most salubrious 
and healthy towns. Ho believes, ou what, however, seems to us rather insulh- 
cient evidence, that cases were observed and have been recorded by Hippo¬ 
crates. 

Ilis observations havo convinced him that tho disease is more nearly allied 
to tho phlegmasia! than to the fevers. We Bhall give his reasons for this opinion 
in his own wordB. 

*' j, Cerebro-spiunl meningitis is characterized by true inflammatory symp¬ 
toms, viz.: Increase of fibrin in the blood, elevation of temperature, derange¬ 
ment oT digestion and aberration of nervous and muscular phenomena. Unlilio 
the true fevers, the blood is charged with fibrin, and fibrinous deposits arc found 
within and around the influmed meninges of the brain. 2, Post-mortem exami¬ 
nations in New Orleans confirmed my previous view that tho disease consists 
essentially of an inflammation of the arachnoid and pia-mater of the brain trad 
spinnl cord, and that in some cases tho structures of tho cerebro-spinnl centres 
tuny bo involved in tho inflammation. 3. 'l'be fatality attending tho disease 
must bo referred (0 the character of the organs involved, and also to the de¬ 
structive effects caused by tho pressure of tho congnlnblc lymph and effusion 
within the unresisting bony cavity of tho cranium and spinnl cavity. . . . . 
5. Tho duration of tho disease is not governed by fixed laws, ob in the idio¬ 
pathic fevers, ns smallpox, varioloid, scarlet fever, and typhus and typhoid 
fevers, but is governed by tho uature and extent of tho primary and secondary 
local lesions." 

Holding this opinion of the pathology of this disease, it is not surprising that 
tho author should recommend very active antiphlogistic measures in its treat¬ 
ment, a plan of treatment which, however, experience has shown to bo very un¬ 
successful, and which has been consequently vory generally abandoned. Tim 
article contains soveral tobies, tho reports of many cases, and a chapter on tho 
" Relations of Cerebrospinal Meningitis to Malarial Fever,” and may justly 
bo regarded as ouo of tho most important contributions to tho literature of this 
disease made within several years. 

The prevalence of pneumonia in tho Confederate Army and the high rate of 
mortality among the cases treated in tho field nod in the general hospitals in¬ 
duced Dr. Jones to urgo upon Surgeon-General Moore, of tho Confederate 
Army, the importance of a thorough examination of tho relative value of tho 
different modes of treatment employed by Confederate Army surgeons. This 
examination ho docs uot appear to have been nblo to carry out fully, although 
ho gives us the results of his investigations in a tabular form near tho close of 
his paper. Tlieso have led him to adopt, in his own practice, tho restorative 
plan of treatment as tho most successful. The statistics which ho has collected 
Bhow that pneumonia prevailed to the greatest extent in the most elevated and 
northern regions of tho Southern Confederacy, and in tho armies which were 
subjected to the severest labours, privations, and exposures. In regard to tho 
relations of pneumonia to malaria, the following nre his principal conclusions:— 

"Whilst ” lie says, “the malarial poison cannot be said directly to produco 
pneumonia^ still it is capable of inducing such changes in tho blood and in tho 
nutritive and excretory processes, as to dispose the systern to this and other 
inflammations, and therefore the physician should never, in the treatment of 
pneumonia, in those who have becu exposed to tho action of malaria, lose sight 
of its effects in complicating inflammation of tho lungs, and of tho consequent 
necessity of arresting at once, if possible, the further action of the malarial 
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poison. As no remedy can compare with quinio for the accomplishment of 
this result, its use in the present state of our knowledge appears to bo impera¬ 
tively demanded in the treatment of pneumonia arising in malarious regions, 
and presenting well-marked and recurrent paroxysms." J. II. II. 


Act. XXX .—A Treatise on the Diseases of the Nervous System. By Wii,. 

■mam a. IIammoxd, M.D., Prof, of Diseases of Mind and Nervous System in 

Univ. of City of New York, etc. etc. Sixth edition, Rewritten, Enlarged, 

and Improved. 8vo. pp. 883. New York : I). Appleton & Co., 187G. 

Tub force of almost any criticism upon a work which has reached its sixth 
edition seems broken in advance, and if wo accept the truly American standard 
of pecuniary success, the merits of the work before us are undoubted, because 
its sale has been large. Perhaps, however, there may be some who will look 
further for evidence. 

In the review in this Journal (Jnnnnry, 1872) of the first edition, the “ hasty 
n ml confident" stylc'of the author is spoken of, and various instances adduced 
to justify this criticism. Most of these remain in the present edition, although 
the author says that he " has not failed to take into consideration the sugges¬ 
tions of his critics." 

lu the introduction, the author describes the instruments and apparatus 
employed in the diagnosis and treatment of diseases of the nervous system, 
first of which is the ophthalmoscope, about a page being given to the explana¬ 
tion of its use. He says "the real value of ophthalmoscopy in diseases of the 
nervous system is in danger of being disregarded through the sciolism of port 
pretenders, who rend papers and write memoirs without ever having seen the 
optic disk to recognize it." This may he true, though it docs not appear at 
whom the thrust is aimed; but there are certainly thoso who fail to discover 
the close relationship, which the author assumes, between the brain and the 
optic disk, who are neither sciolists nor pert pretenders. 

Various other instruments arc mentioned; among them, Dr. Lombard's 
delicate thermo-electric differential calorimeter. Is the scientific value of 
(-(•suits obtained therewith proportional to tlicir apparent delicacy? The 
thermometer is almost igaored. Is it because it is really less valuable than 
the more complicated apparatus, or because it illustrates less strikingly the 
rapid march of "modern science"? 

A careful review of the body of this work would be a difficult task, for on 
every page we find, among solid and valuable statements, sometimes original, 
but lurgely borrowed from Charcot and his pupils, Ditchennc, Lockhart 
Clarke, llughlings Jackson, and many others, all sorts of hasty and inaccurate 
assumptions nml some omissions, evidently depending only upou the hurry in 
which the book was prepared. Thus under alcoholism, the author says, p. 8GG, 
*< digitalis is the most active agent we possess ns nn eliminant of alcohol through 
the kidneys." Now digitalis i3 only sometimes a diuretic; ho one has shown 
that it acts specially on the excretion of alcohol, and, what is more to the pur¬ 
pose, there is no reason to suppose that the elimination of alcohol from any of 
the excretions has anything to do with the removal of its effects. It is burnt 
up in the body, and the most abundant proof of this fact is easily accessible. 
On pageV?2, he directly contradicts what he is repeatedly saying, speaking of 
the “influence which the bromides exert iu augmenting the quantity of blood 
iu tho bruin." 



